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MEET NURSE 
YOUNG 

Girl with three personalities 

By Peter London 

Millions of television viewers Itnow JiH Browne as Nurse 
Carole Young of Emergency-Ward 10. And, as she told me 
during a rehearsal break in the A T V studios at Highbury, 


North London, after more than 
self sometimes wonders exactly 

iicNEVER 1 hear anybody 
say Carole, no matter 
where I am, I always answer. Lots 
of times, of course, I’m not being 
addressed at all and perfect 
strangers are somewhat surprised. 
In the studios we've reached a 
stage w'nen I’m called Carole by 
everybody and they have to re¬ 
member tiiat my name Is Jill.” 

That is a measure of how much 
Jill’s two personalities arc be¬ 
coming intertwined. In fact, you 
could say she is a girl with three 
personalities—her own, the trained 
actress, and the character of Nurse 
■young. 

Jill vv.'.s one of the original 
members of the cast when the 
serial began in the spring of 1957. 
For two years she played Nurse 
Young, then left the company to 
make films and do other acting 
work. 

“Like every other actress 1 did 
not want to become ‘ type cast.’ I 
was a bit afraid of being Nurse 
Young for the rest of my life,” she 
says. 

“Carole is very like me in 
character, but younger and less 



serious. She is 19. I am 21, 
though lots of people take me for 
17. I can’t say I mind that: to be 
thought younger than one’s age is 
very useful for an actress! 

“Over the past two years we 


Dvo years in the part she her- 
who she is. 

have evolved the character of the 
nurse between us. She is a bit 
of me and a bit of ‘ them ’—that 
is, the writers and directors. But 
though Carole is so like me in real 
life I have to be very careful not 
to forget that I am an actress. I 
must avoid being too natural, too 
like myself. Sometimes i find my¬ 
self making gesture.s and using 
voice inflexions that are entirely 
my ow'n. Then 1 pull myself up 
sharply and (cll myself not to be¬ 
come sloppy in niy work. I strive 
to keep Carole just that much 
separate from me.” 

Photographic memory 

Life in the T'Y version of a 
hospital is almost as strenuous 
as the real thing. Jill appears m 
three out of every four episodes, 
which means virtually a seven-day 
working week. She i.« usually 
rehearsing and acting in one 
episode and learning her part for 
the ne.xt. 

How docs Jill solve tlic problem 
of learning two parts at once? 

“Luckily I have a photographic 
me.Tiory. I read the script and 1 
can see it in my mind’s eye. 1 
could tell you on what page and 
on what line on the - page my 
words are to be found.” 

The fact that she is playing a 
continuous character with the 
same team of other actors in the 
same setting naturally helps. The 
cast of the serial are immersed in 
their parts and their surroundings. 

Correct details 

Great trouble is taken by every¬ 
body on Emergency—Ward 10 to 
get the medical and hospital 
details correct. Jill finds she has 
acquired all manner of medical 
knowledge! Right at the start 
TV nurses were taken to hospitals 
to meet their real-life counterparts 
and to study them at w'ork. They 
have made many social visits since 
and nurses and doctors are among 
the closest followers of the serial. 

“Nurses often write to me and 
I’m happy to say they approve of 



HER TURN AT THE WHEEL 

One of the most popular trips for London visitors, like this girl from Guildford, 
is down to Greenwich to explore the famous old clipper ship, Cutty Sark. There 
she lies, permanently berthed ashore, her stern land-locked by houses but her bov/s 
toward London river where she so often lay in the brave days of sail. 













the way 1 do my job," Jill said. 

She finds the work very satisfy¬ 
ing, especially when mothers write 
to tell her that the!:’ children have 
had to go to hospital and when 
told that it would be like Emer¬ 
gency—Ward 10 and that they 
might meet someone like Nurse 
Carole Young they have gone 
willingly. 

Hospital authorities also report 
a lively number of girls wanting to 
become nurses as a result of 
following the serial for a long 
time. In such campaigns as polio 
vaccination and c:inccr research 
the medical world attributes great 
power and influence to Emergency 
—Ward 10. 

Jill got the part of Nurse Young 
because an A T V producer saw 
her in a B B C Television play and 
asked her to see him about acting 
in a new hospital serial. She 
thought it might last eight weeks. 
So far it has lasted tw'o-and-a- 
half years! 

Originally she wanted to become 
a ballet dancer, but then thought 
the hard work of a dancer was 
perhaps not for her, and she 
turned to acting. 
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“I soon found that acting was 
just as hard work as dancing—■ 
and I’m still trying to be an 
actress.” 

Sparc time is something Jill 
knows little about these days, but 
she has one hobby—her sports 
car. She loves driving, passed her 
test first time. “I even drive the 
very short distance from our 
family flat in St. Martin’s Lane to 
Russell Square where we some¬ 
times hold our rehearsals,” she 
says. “I just love driving.” 

There is one thing Jill does not 
like about being Nurse Carole 
Young. She has to wear her hair 
very short—and she just hates 
short hair. 


INDIA FILLS THE 
TEAPOTS 

“Not for all the tea in China” 
is an old saying that ought to b.a 
revised, for India is now the 
world’s biggest tea grower. Last 
year her production reached a 
recor^total_of 704 million pounds, 
and Britain, her best customer, 
bought nearly half of it. 


Big ship ashore 

Beside the coast road near 
Ostend, Belgium, tourists 
now see this novel restaurant 
made to look as much as 
possible like the famous liner 
Normandie, its namesake. 
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A delightful photograph of the Royal Family taken a short while 

ago at Windsor Castle 


ROYAL LIFE AND ROYAL WORK 

The Daily Round of Queen Elizabeth 


Nobody in (he land has a harder task than Queen Elizabeth. 
.4Kd just how hard it is we can find out for ourselves by reading 
a new book, HOW THE QUEEN REIGNS, by Dorothy Laird 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 25s.). It takes the reader behind the 
scenes and gives a close-up, detailed picture of her daily life 
and duties. 


'Phe Queen wakes early in her 

room on the north side of 
Buckingham Palace and over the 
breakfast table discusses with 
Prince Philip the work ahead of 
them. If Prince Charles is at 
home he comes along with Prin¬ 
cess Anne for a chat before their 
parents go off to their desks. 

The Queen finds a staggering 
amount of work awaiting her. It 
is not enough for her simply to 
sign documents; she must know 
their contents. “She must be in¬ 
formed of the latest develop¬ 
ments,” writes Dorothy Laird. 
“Her meetings with the Heads of 
other States are certainly not the 
time for her to be behindhand 
with her information ! ” 

Shoals of Letters 

Of course, she is not alone in 
her task. She is assisted by her 
Private Secretaries, for in addition 
to the official papers there are 
shoals of letters. Many people 
write to the Queen for help—a 
widow, for example, about to be 
evicted from her cottage, or the 
parents of a grievously sick child. 
Sometimes there are delightful 
letters from small children. All 
go to her first, and she selects 
some and sends the rest to her 
assistants for further winnowing. 
But all are dealt with. 


Distinguished people—Common¬ 
wealth statesmen, foreign ambas¬ 
sadors, and others—often arrive at 
the Palace in the morning to be 
received by the Queen. These 
Audiences arc among the most 
important parts of her day's work. 

In the afternoon she tries to get 
a break for at least a walk in the 
garden, and then comes tea with 
her husband and children. “The 
Queen has always entered into the 
children’s games,” observes Miss 
Laird. “She has been an engine 
driver, a porter or a policeman, an 
extra hand at snap, a companion 
on a morning ride as the occasion 
demanded. She talks to them 
easily and naturally as people.” 

Affairs of State 

When Parliament is sitting she 
receives a report of the day’s pro¬ 
ceedings, and once a. week the 
Prime Minister calls to discuss 
affairs of Stale. In the evening, if 
there are no public engagements 
and no guests have been invited 
to the Palace, she and Prince Philip 
read, watch television, or see a 
film in their private cinema. 

Such is the Queen’s day when 
she is at home. But often she is 
on her travels—in various parts 
of the United Kingdom, across the 


Commonwealth, and in foreign 
countries. And these travels, of 
course, bring another continual 
round of duties. 

In addition to many sidelights 
on the Queen’s life, the author ex¬ 
plains the constitutional position 
of the Sovereign. There are 
chapters about her relations with 
Parliament, the Church, the Privy 
Council ; about the distribution of 
Honours ; and her role as Com¬ 
monwealth hostess who entertains 
in her own home between 25,000 
and 30,000 guests every year. 

Worrying Papers 

if the Queen chose, she could 
lead a very different life. “All 
the alternatives are there,” 
Dorothy Laird points out, “lovely 
places to live in, horses to ride, 
hills to climb. And what does the 
Queen do ? She spends hours 
each day reading worrying, dull, 
difficult papers about the unsolved 
problems of the world. She 
spends more hours talking gravely 
about these same problems to men. 
at least a generation her senior. 
When she' goes out in her fine 
Rolls-Royce, it is more often than 
•not to sit on a draughty platform 
listening with serene courtesy to 
well-meant but lengthy platitudes. 

. When she travels, she has to pass 
by the coral beaches for the local 
hospital, the glorious loneliness of 
the veldt or forest for an over¬ 
crowded reception. Why ? Because 
the Queen is filled with a sense 
of duty so deep that it is a feeling 
of vocation. Because for her the 
Commonwealth is her life,” 
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The Editor regrets the long 
delay in the appearance of I 
Children’s ISewspaper, due to | 
circumstances beyond his con- . 
trol. Will you kindly give a 
regular order to your news- I 
agent to make sure that you | 
now get the C N as soon as it | 
is on sale. 

Radio-carbon tests on pieces of 
deer antler picks found at Stone¬ 
henge show them to be about 3670 
years old. This broadly confirms 
the estimate that part of Stone¬ 
henge was erected between 
1860 B.c. and 1560 b.c. 

A new Catholic church near 
Salisbury, Rhodesia, will have a 
sound-proof chapel for crying 
babies. 

LUCKY STRIKE 

Working with a bulldozer, a, 
young prospector named John 
Warwick , turned up two huge 
pieces of op.rl at Andamooka, 
South , Australia. They weigh 
nearly 200 lb. and may prove to 
be xvorth about £1,000,000; 

There are about four million 
budgerigars in Britain, and over 
300 of them will be on show at 
Harrogate from August 20 to 23. 
Budgies were first brou,ght here 
from Austr-ilia in 1840. 


Russian schoolchildren are now 
expected to clean their own class¬ 
rooms and repair the buildings. 
The idea is to teach them the dig¬ 
nity of labour. 

GIDDY GOAT 

Seeing its reflection in a shop 
window at Lithgow, New South 
Wales, a goat lowered its horns 
and charged. The plate glass 
withstood the shock and the goat 
bounced off. 

Farmers in Cuba have been 
asked to lend houses, barns, and 
store-rooms as temporary class¬ 
rooms until new schools are Built 
by the Government. 


THEY SAY . . . 

J HAVE sometimes thought when 
I have t r a v e 11 e d with 
children that it would not be 
unreasonable for them to pay a 
fare and a half. Sir Hubert Hull 

you leave school you will 
, find that France ' is much 
more fun than the language 
taught at school would make it 
appear. . . Lord Derby 

J AM going into the butchering 
trade because it has a future 
in it. It is an old trade arid people 
will always want to eat meat. 

From a schoolboy's essay, quoted 
in an Industrial Welfare Council 
pamphlet 


OWE OF THE tm 
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HELIX 


GEOMETRY SETS 'r, 










ADVERTISED ON T.V. 



You can see therj at your Stationer’s 
NOW, in their smashing plastic 
cases. There are four brand-new 
ones : Atlas 6/6 ; Beacon 10/6 ; 
Summit (here’s a picture cf it) 
12/6 and ' Everest 19/9 each. 
You’ll be proud of your new Helix 
Set—really accurate instruments in 
the most handsome cases. 


Made by the makers of the world- 
famous Oxford Geometry Set— 
still the most popular Set in the 
world at 9/9. The range includes 
Cambridge 6/6 ; Universal 7/- ; 
Westminster 12/6 ; Edinburgh 
15/6 ; Olympic 17/6. 


ASK FOR A HELIX SET—MAKE SURE YOU GET ONE 

OBTAINABLE FROM ALL LEADING STATIONERS 

SEND FOR FREE HELIX TIME TABLE 

THE HELIX (UNIVERSAL) CO. LTD.. LYE, STOURBRIDGE 



LYE 2552 
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Model villages 
always give 
you that 
giant feeling 


Model villages are gettinj more 
popular (.hin ever at holiday 
resorts. Perhaps the visitors liVe 
that feeling of being a giant who 
can easily touch the top of a 
church steeple, as in the case of 
the model now in the Redoubt at 
Eastbourne (above). Polperro in 
Cornwall is hard at wor.t on 
a model of itself (right) to be 
finished in the next two years, 
while Bourton-on-the-Water 
(bottom) in the Cotswolds shows 
a replica to thousands every 
summer. 


TANGANYIKA 
GUARDS THE 
RHINO 

The rhinoceros is being pro¬ 
tected from big game hunters in 
Tanganyika, the Government 
having banned the iiunting of this 
creature for the next five years. 

Of the live species of rhino still 
in existence, three are now so fev.' 
in nii.Tibcr that there is no reason¬ 
able hope of saving them front 
eventual extinction. The fourth, 
the White Rhino, is also a very 
rare beast, though the fifth 
species, the Black Rhin.a, is still 
found over a large part of Africa. 
But it would soon die out unless 
steps are taken to protect it. 

I With Ms poor eyesight and in¬ 
quisitive nature, the rhino is easy 
prey for the marksman. Rather 
than take cover it will approach 
any object wiiich disturbs it with 
a great deal cf bluster and snort¬ 
ing. As a result, ininy a rhin.a 
has been shot in ;.cir-dcfence by 
peopic wlio would not otherwise 
have wanted to destroy it. 


A new Polperro rises—in miniature 


Tread warily in the model Bourton-on-the-Water 


Prizes for 
O N readers 

The neatest correct entries in 
C N Competition No. 26 were 
sent by Marjorie Graham, Car¬ 
lisle ; Jolin 'Green, St. Albans; i 
Kevin Jones, West Bridgford; j 
Christine Nott, Nottingham ; and i 
Neil Williamson, Redbourn. They 
have had sports prizes of their 
choice. 

■ Swim rings went to these run¬ 
ners-up: Sandra Cullen, Wey- 

bridge ; Jon de Joux, Norwich ; 
Eileen Engelbrecht, Hull; Susan 
Gower. West Cults ; Jane Haines, 
Haywards Heath ; Rita Kennard, 
Rugby; Hilary Llewellyn, Berke¬ 
ley ; Kevin Paul. Penryn ; Susan 
Scattergood. High Wycombe ; and 
Alan Waine, Sheffield. 

JpiRsr Prize in CN Competition 
No. 27—an EAR " Four 
Seasons ” Record Player, with £2 
for records—was awarded to 


Rosemary Patteaden, 

Kingsthorpe Road, Hove, 

Sussex. 


Book Tokens have been sent to 
these six runners-up; John Fother- 
ingham.e, Nevvcastleton ; Olwen 
Rhys, Ilford ; Robert Richardson, 
London, S,E.3 ; Kenneth Robin¬ 
son, London, N.9 ; Catherine 
Smith, Tadworth; and Angela 
Turner, London, N.L 
SOLUTION ; 1 AND E—DIE; 2 AND 
F—TOAD 3 AND B—MOTH ; 4 AND 
C—DAHLIA ; 5 AND A—TURTLE ; 6 
AND D -BUGLE 




Eskimos of 2000 
years ago 

Relics of an Eskimo community 
which existed on the Bering Strait 
more than 2000 years ago have 
been discovered by a Soviet expe¬ 
dition. 

On the site of what appears to 
have been a burial ground, the 
skulls of 30 ancient Eskimos were 
found, together with household 
articles, harpoon heads, stone axes, 
and figures of birds and animals 
carved from walrus tusks. 

It had been thought that 
Eskimos were relatively new to the 
area, but the finds suggest that 
they had homes there before the 
birth of Christ. 


Friends and neighbours 

The milk of human kindness 
flows strongly in the Gorbals dis¬ 
trict of Glasgow. 

Jamie Murphy, 72-year-oId 
widower living in one room, fell 
and broke his thigh. He was 
found by neighbours. 

Shocked by the conditions in 
which he lived, these good neigh¬ 
bours clubbed together while he 
lay in hospital and redecorated 
and re-furnished his home. 

Then, to round, off tlieir good 
deed, they commissioned a tailor 
to measure old Jamie for a new 
set of clothes for his homecoming. 


MOVING A TOWN 

A complete Czech town is to be 
moved over the next two years 
because it covers rich deposits of 
brown coal and is holding up 
development of the coalfield. . The 
town is Ervcnice, 50 miles north¬ 
west of Prague, with 3000 people. 

This coalfield is estimated to con- 



AII dressed up 

Young Dennis Bysouth of 
Romford, all ready for the 
part of an 18th-century 
drummer boy in the Search¬ 
light Tattoo at London’s 
White City. He is the 
youngest of the 2000 
performers. 


BELT THREE HUES 
LONG 


tain 51 million tons, which repre¬ 
sents about 20 tons of coal below 
each square yard of the town. 


Brain switched off 

William, aged six, had been told 
not to touch the tins of paint that 
were on the premises. But he 
yielded to the temptation of a 
playmate, and got into a shocking 
mess. When his mother was 
sponging him off with turpentine 
and reproaching him for dis¬ 
obedience, William said sadlv: 


A conveyer belt more than three 
miles long is moving a mountain 
top into a river valley in Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Every hour this great rubber 
belt (which is 42 inches wide and 
travels at a rate of 600 feet per 
minute) hauls over 1000 cubic 
yards of rock, clay and gravel 
18,000 feet on its trip from the 
tip of Pettijohn Mountain to the 
Trinity River basin. Within three 
years, 20 million tons will have 
been moved and converted into 
a dam. The water behind it will 
enable a vast new scheme of 


“I suppose the excitement made 
my brain switch off!” 


industrial and agricultural develop¬ 
ment to be carried out. , 


^mCEOFFEkf. 

HiefUGHTUEUTWANl) 

^nuineHEWy 



WATERFROOFElj/^ 

SENT FOR 10/. 

Bal. 18 ftntly. 
payts. 7/6, plus 
carr. Genuine waterproofed 
1959 Tents of real 8 oz. white 
Duck. Galeproof. Brand new, 
surplus to Export order. DON’T CONFUSE 
with Tents made from drab material never 
meant for tentage—this is the real thing. 
Withstands anything even in our climate. 
Approx. 7 ft. 6 in. X 6 ft. X 6 ft.. 3 ft. 
walls. Cash £5.17.6, carr. 6/-. ‘Willesden’ 
Green 42/- extra. Complete ready for erec¬ 
tion. incl. valise. Ridge pole if reqd. 7/6. 
Flysheet available 37/6. Rubberised Ground 
Sheet 19/6. LISTS. TENTS. 


SAVBESNOW/.PHce. 

slashed -from £I0'I9’67b/C.|Q. A 

S ylSCWWERHJL ^ 
^tSaPRISMATIfSA 



Perfection guarantee^. U e hold 
Certificate of Fremdi Optical 
Institute for specification. 

We have been lucky to obtain 
a further quantity of these 
braftd new continental 8 x 25 prismatics. 
Woi^d renowned manf. Centre focus, 
independent right eye-piece. 5-year guaran¬ 
tee, faultless, money back guarantee. Biggest 
bargain of your life. Send quickly. £5.18.6, 
post 2/6, or sent for £ 1 . balance 16 fort¬ 
nightly payments 7/3. Why pay more? 
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ERNEST THOmSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION 
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PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMiVIES 


Girl in the attic aa/d thrills 






COACH hold-up and other out¬ 
door scenes were filmed on 
Hampstead Heath for The High¬ 
wayman in Associated-Rediffusion 
at 5.45 p.m. next Tuesday (August 
26). This is claimed to be the 
first television “musical” ever 
presented specially for young 
people. ■ . 

Red-haired Patricia Laurence, 
17, plays the heroine, Sarah Gray. 
She is imprisoned in an attic by 
Lord Sedgwick, claiming to be her 
cousin so . that he can grab the 
family fortune. This bad-man 
part falls to Nevil Whiting of 
Lucky Dip. The' Highwayman; 
Pierre Bellamy, who turns but to 
be a hero, is played by Dennis 
Martin, a young tenor from the 
Players’ Theatre. Comic of the 
piece is serving man, Peter Potts, 
played by B,-ian Alexis, who has : 
also arranged the dances. 

Marion Radclyffe, the producer, 
is also the authoress, using her 
pen-name Elisabeth Paine. 

Almost the entire musical 
accompaniment will be played on 
a spinet, an old-fashioned instru¬ 
ment rather like a harpsichord. 
The only other instrument will be 


AT THE RADIO SHOW 


Patricia Laurence 

a coach horn introduced into the 
theme song, “The Highway is My 
Way.” 

This song is heard many times 
during the story, and so catchy 
is the tune that viewers are 
expected to be humming and 
whistling it for days afterwards. 
Like the rest of the music, it was 
written by Ron Grainer, who com¬ 
posed the tunes for that recent 
West-End success. Meet Me By 
Moonlight. 


Build 


REAL 


way 


Be ready to choose a record if 
you visit the National Radio 
Show at Earls Court, London, on 
the opening day, August 26. 
You may get the chance to have 
it played in Children's Favourites, 
which is being broadcast that day 
from the B B C’s Gralnstand, with 
John Ellison as compere. 

This is just one of the high¬ 
lights of the big annual radio and 
television jamboree. 

More than 140 stands, a glass- 
walled control-room and minia¬ 
ture broadcasting studio, an Audio 
Hall for stereophonic records, and 
sound-proof cubicles for demon¬ 
strating TV sets and portable 
radios—these and a whole host of 
other features promise to make a 
bigger success than ever of their 
popular Show. 

The BBC and ITV will both 
be taking part on a big scale, and 
both will be running a Celebrity 
Dais. 

Cecil Madden of the BBC 
plans to present a star about every 
ten minutes. His interviewers will 
include Children’s T V favourite 
Pauline Tooth, just back from the 
U.S.; Michael Henderson, com¬ 
mentator for Children’s Newsreel; 
and Josephine Douglas, who 
became famous in Six-Five Special. 
The interviews will be seen on 
T V screens scattered all over 
Earls Court, but I hear that at 
times they may also be broadcast. 

On the Gramstand 

B BC sound broadcasts from the 
Show will all come from Jhe 
Gramstand, which will be linked 
with the Gramophone Library 
near Broadcasting House. Visitors 
will be able to choose records to 
be broadcast in programmes Tike 
Housewives’ Choice, Children’s 
Favourites, and Richard Atten¬ 
borough Presents. The Library 
staff are accepting the challenge to 
find any chosen record fro.m their 
half-million collection inside 90 


broadcast in To-Day the follow¬ 
ing morning. 

A flew stunt will be a vision 
link between .the BBC Newsroom 
and the Exhibition to show 
visitors how news can be flashed 
on to monitor screens. By means 
of assorted knobs, we can choose 
the latest cricket. scores or other 
sports flashes in vision. 

The voice of Alfred, Lord 


, John Ellison 

Tennyson, reading his Charge of 
the Light Brigade, will be one of 
six historic recordings played 
through continuously from a loop 
of tape. 

Rivalling the BBC’s Celebrity 
Dais, all the ITV companies are 


combining to present their own 
Star Show twice a day from 2 to 
5, and 6.30 to 9. These celebrity 
programmes will be televised 
throughout Earls Court. None of 
them will be broadcast, but at 
least one advertising magazine 
will be televised on the London 
channel. ■ 

ITV Marvels 

^Pechnical marvels of the latest 
ITV recording gear\will bej 
shown with a new mobile Ampex 
equipment lent by the T. W. W. 
(South West and Wales) Company. 

I understand visitors will be able 
to watch the stars facing the' 
cameras as the recording taps 
swirls through the apparatus to 
reproduce the picture only a mat¬ 
ter of seconds later. The vehicle 
is specially sprung so that the 
£2S,000-worth of delicate equip¬ 
ment can travel safely over the 
roughest country. Tyne-Tees Tele¬ 
vision are lending a complete out¬ 
side broadcast TV unit to show 
how news and sporting events are 
given on-the-spot coverage. 

The Radio Show will cover 11 j- 
acres. Besides the commercial 
stands featuring all the newest 
radio and T V sets, there will be 
a Post Office display of the latest 
electronic gadgets, and exhibits to 
show the careers now open to 
young people in the Royal Navy 
and R.A.F. 


He’d rather have sugar 


‘Jf they’d made it of sugar, a 
fellow could get his teeth 
into it.” You can almost hear 
Alex the orang iitang saying this 
as he gazes pensively at the 
bronze statuette won recently by 
Granada at the Venice Film 
Festival. This was first prize in 
the Children's T V films section, 
8-12 year-olds. The award was 


given to Granada for Table 
Manners, one of the Animal Story 
series televised last April. 

Alex, you may remember, was 
a frequent actor in Animal Story. 
Co-starring with him were Congo 
the Chimp doing his celebrated 
banana-peeling act, and Chi-Chi 
the Giant Panda, making short 
work of her ration of bamboo. 


-'^1^ BRICKPLAYER 


seconds. For teenagers, Saturday 
Club will be taking a contribu¬ 
tion from the Gramstand on 
August 29; 


BLUEPRINTS, BRICKS & MORTAR 

BRICKPLAYER. is more than a toy, it is the nearest thing to real 
building yet devised. Each Kit comprises miniature bricks in al! 
required shapes, mortar, roofing, plastic windows and doors, plans 
and instruction booklet. All models are architect designed to 
■ 0 ’ gauge scale. Can be permanent or dismantled by merely 
soaking in water and the bricks used again and again. Remember, 
ask for BRICKPLAYER and get the real thing! 

Srickplayer Kit 3-26/9 ^ Brickplayer Kit 4-50/- 

Kit 3a converting Kit 3 into Kit 4-26/9 
Brickplayer Farm Kit-61/6 2,000 Bricks Pack-53/6 

Extra Bricks, Roofing and Cement in low-priced packs. Windows and 
doors obtainable singly. 


COMPETITION Write for details of the grand Brickplayer 
Competition, in which you can win prizes of £21 .0,0, £I0*.I0.0i 
and £5.5.0, and a number of consolation prizes. 


At good toy shops, hobby shops and deparim^nta' stores. 
h ycur dealer cannot supply, write for leaflet and address of nearest stockist to : : 

f. VV. SPEAR & SONS LTD., DEPT. C.N., ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX | 


The Home Service early morn¬ 
ing programme To-Day will have 
its own stand. Announcer Jack 
dc Manio will be there for two 
hours each day. talking to people 
and recording their views on the 
programme. A selection will be 


The Conways again 

Do you remember Jerry Con¬ 
way’s adventures with his 
Canadian cousin Jane and Skipper 
Amos on the Thames sailing 
barge Mireldal Their story was 
told in Geoffrey Morgan’s 
Children’s Newspaper serial. No 
Clues for the Conways. BBC 
Children's Hour is presenting the 
same exciting tale in two Weekly 
parts, the first this Wednesday 
evening (August 19), 

Look out, by the way, for an 
exciting new Conway serial in C N. 
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They have an alphabet 
tree at Cambridge 




CHURCH FOR 
SIX PEOPLE 

This little church on a 
tourist route in Al¬ 
berta, Canada, seats 
only six people. Ser¬ 
vices to suit various 
denominations are 
available on a tape 
recorder. 



A Museum of the Alphabet—the 
device on which all human know¬ 
ledge depends—has been opened 
by Dr. David Diringer of Cam¬ 
bridge University, one of the 
world’s leading authorities on the 
subject, as the result of 35 years’ 
research. 

A wall chart, 12 feet square, and 


Portrait bust 



Sculptor Hilary Stratton, 
who modelled the eagle for 
the bronze casts surmounting 
the Shrines of Remembrance 
in the R.A.F. church of St. 
Clement Danes, London, at 
work on a portrait bust for 
next year’s Royal Academy. 


called “the alphabet tree,” uses a 
drawing of a tree with branches 
and leaves to show how about 350 
alphabets are connected with one 
another. Some have died out but 
left an influence on surviving 
alphabets. 

The main trunk of the alphabet 
tree on which green leaves repre¬ 
sent living alphabets and brown 
leaves dead ones, shows the origin 
of the alphabet in about dSOO n.c., 
from the Early Semitic and Early 
Canaanite languages. 

Shells and sticks 

Methods of communication be¬ 
fore alphabet writing are displayed 
on panels. There are strings of 
cowries, by which Nigerians sent 
messages, and notched sticks from 
Greenland which were used as 
maps of the coastline. There is a 
Makohde knot-record given by a 
traveller from Tanganyika to his 
wife so that she could count the 
days of his travels by untying the 
knots. 

The museum contains a picture 
of the earliest written document in 
the world, a stone tablet from 
Kish, Mesopotamia, on which has 
been . cut the wedge-shaped 
characters known as cuneiform. 
There is also a cast of the first 
alphabet of the West, the Marsili- 
ana Tablet, belonging to the eighth 
centurv b.C. 


AMERICANS FIRST 
MUSEUM IN 
ENGLAND 

Claverton Manor, near Bath, 
has been taken over as an 
American museum—the first in 
Europe. 

This museum will open in the 
summer of 1961 and will depict 
American home life from the 
early Colonial days to the I9th 
century by a series of rooms 
panelled and furnished according 
to different periods. Other rooms 
and galleries will contain displays 
of American folk art, and of 
primitive painting and sculpture. 
Every year there will be special 
exhibitions devoted to different 
aspects of American arts and 
crafts. 

In search of a 
lost city 

An archaeologist is to spend six 
months searching for the remains 
of Louisbourg, a French city on 
Cape Breton Island. 

The city, highly fortified, was 
besieged and captured by the 
British in July 1758. Two years 
later it was demolished, the rubble 
being shipped as building material 
to England and Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 

The site of Louisbourg is now a 
national historic park, and 
although there had been some 
excavation in the past little of its 
ruins have been uncovered. 


TO VANCOUVER 

Dr. Jamison, of Bristol Aircraft, 
has been working on preliminary 
designs for a 130-seat pick-a-back 
airliner, able to fly af seven times 
the speed of sound. ' 

It would fly from London to 
Vancouver in 75 minutes. 

Dr. Jamison, who is responsible 
for designing the company's ram¬ 
jet engines, visualises a huge 
launcher aircraft able to take off 


IN 75 MINUTES 

from short runways and lifting the 
airliner and its passengers to a 
height of 90,000 feet at a speed 
of approximately four times that of 
sound. 

The launching aircraft would 
then return to its base airport 
leaving the airliner to climb to as 
high as 145,000 feet, where it 
would accelerate to Mach 7, or 
seven times the speed of sound. 



la snap-happy 

o.buy ILFORD 


ILFORD SELOCIIROME PAM is the all-purpose 
film that millions of happy snappers choose. 
For the very pick of the pictures on holiday— 
and all summer through—this panchromatic 
film is the one to ask for. 

The famous film for Faces and Places 
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The Children’s News, 



v/as listening, too—a Swiss banker 
named Henri Dunant. He was 
thinking not of himself but of the 
suffering and dying soldiers. That 
night 40,000 of them lay dead or 
wounded. 

Henri was a foreigner and a 
stranger but he set himself the 
task of organising aid. Everybody 
was asked to help, including the 
schoolchildren and the tourists. 
Churches and schools were turned 
into temporary hospitals and when 
they overflowed Henri had straw 
put down in the market place and 
streets for the wounded to lie on. 
Housewives tore up linen for 
bandages. Boys fetched water 
from wells and fountains. Girls 
knelt beside the stricken men and 
did what they could to comfort 
and help. 

Wherever there was most to 
do, there was Henri Dunant in his 
tropical suit. They called him 
The Man in White. Having given 
all possible help in the town he 
went to the French camp and 
asked for the immediate release of 
all the Austrian army doctors who 
had been captured. He also ob¬ 
tained food and medical supplies. 

Filled \yith horror that so little 
effort, was organised to save life 
and lessen suffering among the 
wounded, Henri Dunant set to 
work to write an account of what 
he had seen. He called it A 
Memory of Solfcrino, and in it 
his vision of what was to become 
the Red Cross took shape. 

He travelled Europe to gain sup¬ 
port for his idea. His own friends 
in Geneva formed a committee. 
They started to make collections 
in the street. An emblem was 
chosen—the Flag of Switzerland in 
reverse, a red cross on a white 
flag. And in 1864, came the sign¬ 
ing of the first Geneva Convention, 
by which nations solemnly bound 
themselves to observe certain rules 
for the treatment of the sick and 
wounded in time of war. 

There have been other Geneva 


Learning from a blind teacher how to punch Braille 
characters 


Jyniors sometimes play the part of “ casualties ” and “ patients ” at 

demonstrations, 


The Red Cross is now 100, 
for the idea that inspired it was 
bom at the Battle of Solferiho 
in 1859. As a salute on a great 
occasion the CN here gives 
some account of the origin of 
this wonderful huniane organ- 
isiition, and ol the work and 
aims ol the .lunior Red Cross. 


O NE hot summer day in June, 
1859, the little Italian town 
of Castiglione was listening un¬ 
easily to the thunder of guns at 
the terrible Battle of Solferino. 
The Freneh Emperor, Napoleon 
HI, had led his armies to help 
Italy free herself from Austrian 
domination. 

Children heard the guns as they 
sat at lessons. Tourists heard 
them and wondered if they could 
get away in time.' Someone else 


Father and son, both members of the Red Cross, run a First-Aid 

Post at their home 


Junior Red Cross to the rescue at 
a play-park in Hungary 
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Conventions since, and the protec- 
-.tion of international law is now 
offered not only to those who 
suffer in battle but to civilians who 
suffer in war also. 

Today, the various national Red 
Cross Societies in 84 countries are 
, .recognised as auxiliaries of the 
medical services of the Armed 
Forces, and particularly as provid¬ 
ing trained helpers at all times of 
accident and catastrophe. The 
Junior Red Cross has as its great 
object the training of young people 
to be ready to face the sudden 
*■ emergencies of life with courage 
and with efficiency. 

Junior Red Cross activities are 
organised for three prime aims: 
the protection of life and health, 
service, and International friend¬ 
ship and understanding. 

Training for this is done on the, 
basis of hearing, seeing, and doing. 
In practice this means first listen¬ 


Helping hands in the children’s ward of a hospital 


A smiie, a chat, and a present for the old folk 


Henri Dunant and the battlefield of Sciferino 


ing to an explanation of what 
must be done; then seeing a 
demonstration of how, when, and 
why; and then going and trying 
to do tile same yourself—over and 
over again until you have got it 
right. 

So Juniors take a course in 
health and hygiene (their own as 
well as other people's), First Aid, 
home nursing, mothercraft, acci¬ 
dent prevention, fire-protectio'n, 
and messenger work. 

Messenger work is more import¬ 
ant than it might seem. Suppose, 
for instance, that a town is disas¬ 
trously flooded. The streets arc 
under water, it is pitch dark and 
it is vital to get things organised 
quickly. Places like church halls 
or drill halls, useful as emergency 
centres, are not always on the 
telephone, and in any case floods 
and other types of disaster can 


damage telephone cables or wires. 
The crying need in such an event 
is a group of boys and girls, with 
bicycles, who know every street in 
the town, and • can find them at 
night, and who also know alter¬ 
native routes when the usual ones 
are blocked. The Junior Red 
Cross can fill such a need. 

On the back page of the Junior 
member’s card are spaces for the 
address and telephone number of 
the nearest hospital, doctor, nurse, 
fire station, police station. First 
Aid hut, ambulance station, 
chemist and Red Cross head¬ 
quarters. 

Juniors also learn how to help 
at blood donor sessions by sending 
out appointment cards, and helping 
to get more donors. 

Under the headin: 
comes hospital woi 
taking round “tro 


Acting as escort for a Deaf and Dumb Association’s 
outing when hand language must be used 


(with writing-paper, sweets, sewing 
materials, and so on), and running 
play-rooms for the children of 
visitors who cannot be left at 
home. Then there are visits to 
the lonely in homes for children 
and old people, shopping for the 
bedridden, reading to the blind, 
and learning how to “talk by 
hand ” to people who are both 
deaf and blind. 

Under International Friendship 
come the collecting of gifts to send 
to the Society’s 45 overseas 
branches—including the farthest 
Pacific islands—and the making up 


of Disaster Relief Kits for any 
part , of the world. 

To give a full account, of all 
the splendid activities of these 
Juniors would almost fill a whole 
number of C N. But perhaps 
enough has been said to show that 
the 100th birthday of the Red 
Cross is . a very proud occasion 
for thousands of enthusiastic 
youngsters all over the country. 

Full particulars of the Junior 
Red Cross can be obtained by 
writing to the British Red Cross 
Society, 14 Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.W.l. 


I 
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WHO*S WHO AT THE ZOO 

Desert fox likes 
a mixed diet 


A CHARMING addition to the 
mammal section at the Lon¬ 
don Zoo is a young Fennec fox, gift 
from Mr. K. W. Bradley, of the 
Shell Company at Qatar, on the 
Persian Gulf. It has a fawn-and- 
white coat, small pointed face, 
and enormous ears. 

“The fox was given to Mr. 
Bradley by some Bedouin tribes¬ 
men,’' an official told me. “Mr. 
Bradley’s family kept it as a pet 
for a short time, and as a result 
of being frequently handled, the 
fox is now extremely tame. 

“ Desert foxes are said to be 
able to get along for long periods 
on a diet , of nothing more sub¬ 
stantial than locusts or beetles. 
But this animal has bien accus¬ 
tomed to a much more varied diet, 
and we find that it likes not only 
cooked meat, but dates, grapes, 
and raisins. 

“The animal's large ears have 
been put to good use since its 
arrival.” the official added. “It 
spends much lime curled up 
among straw, but it always leaves 
the tips of its ears protruding, so 
that it can hear everything that 
goes on around it.” 

Singing beetles 
are so noisy 

insect house is normally one 
of the quietest buildin,gs in 
the Garden.s. But not just now. 
For to the sounds made from time 
to time by crickets and grass¬ 
hoppers has been added the call 
of a colony of .Singing beetles. 
Two inches long with shiiiy black 
bodies and grooved wing-cases, the 
beetles were received in a -con¬ 


signment of desert insects sent by 
an amateur collector in Texas. 

“Altogether, he sent us 14 
large scorpions, three dozen desert 
snails, 20 hunting beetles, a centi¬ 
pede, and this amazing colony of 
Singing beetles,” said Mr. Ashby. 
“We have had this species before, 
but not for some years. 

“When disturbed or excited, 
they emit a loud squeaking noise, 
something like the sound of a 
stone scratching on glass. It is 
caused by rubbing the wing-cases 
on their abdomens. The squeaks 
are usually brought about by 
young visitors tapping on the 
glass front of their show-case, 
which always disturbs the beetles.”. 

Hundred-year-old 

pet 

Hermann’s tortoise believed 
to be nearly 100 years old, 
has been given to the menagerie 
by Mr. G. M. Collard, a 78-year- 
old retired tram-driver of South 
London. 

“Mr. Collard tells us "that he 
bought this male tortoise from a 
street vendor 45 years ago,” said 
an official. “It has since been 
living in his back-garden. Each 
winter it hibernated regularly in 
a box filled with straw and dead 
leaves, but now Mr. Collard feels 
he cannot look after it any longer. 

“Hermann’s tortoises arc very 
like the better-known Greek tor¬ 
toises which are kept mainly in 
this country as pets. But they 
are rather larger; they have no 
spurs on the thighs, and the tail 
ends in a claw-like horn. They 
are not very common, being found 


LITTLE BEAR AT THE 
NORTH POLE 


^HE constellation of Ursa Minor, 
popularly known as the Little 
Bear or Lesser Bear, is a small but 
interesting group of stars extending 
from the North Pole of the 
Heavens toward overhead during 
these -Summer evenings. 

Its chief stars may be readily 
recognised as soon as the sky 


begins to darken, for they are 
bright and may be easily identi¬ 
fied with the aid of the accom¬ 
panying star-map; the fainter ones. 


only in the countries bordering the 
Mediterranean, from Italy to 
Syria. 

“The approximate age of any 
tortoise can be estimated by 
counting the concentric rings on 
the shell,” the official added. 
“Each ring represents one year’s 
growth. It is even possible to tell 
the fat and lean years of its 
history by , comparing the relative 
widths of the rings, in the same 
way that years of drought can be 
told from the ‘rings’ of a tree.” 

Housing problems 
for budgerigars 

go many stray budgerigars have 
been brought in to the 
Gardens lately that a “housing 
problem” now threatens at the 
parrot house. 

“The extraordinary thing is 
that we are getting no claimants 
for these birds, which obviously 
must have escaped from private 
homes,” said Mr. Yealland. 
curator of birds. “We house 
them separately in cages for one 
month. If they have not been 
claimed by then they join the 
budgerigar colony at the pheas- 
antry'. 

“Few of the birds brought in 
have any great value. Usually 
they are, green and yellow bud¬ 
gerigars, which can be bought for 
about 15s. each. Blue-plumaged 
specimens command a slightly 
higher price, perhaps £l or so.” 

Craven Hill 


looking 

^SKY 


however, will require a dark night 
sky to reveal them. 

It will be seen that the constel¬ 
lation forms a distinctive pattern 
of seven stars which is easily 
remembered for future use and 
guidance ; they are always present 
in the Northern sky but not always 
in the same position. Polaris, the 
Pole Star, is the only one to be 
always found approximately in the 
same spot, the others change 
according to the time of the year 
and even the time of the night, 
as they appear to travel round 
the Pole Star. 

The two bright stars Beta and 
Gamma indicate the direction in 
which the constellation swings 
round the North Celestial Pole; 
these stars 
have there- 
f o re long 
been known 
a s t he 
Leaders. It is, 
of course, the 
daily rotation 
of the Earth 
and its annual 
rev o 1 u t i o n 
round the Sun 
that causes 
the stars of 
Ursa Minor 
to appear to 
swing in the direction shown by 
the curved arrow on the star-map. 

In point of fact the constel- 


Almost Ovet-head 
^Thuban 


^:^Gannmo 


'^Pofaris 


lation naturally swings round the 
point marked N.P. on the star 
map. This is the North Pole of 
the heavens round which all stars 
appear to revolve at the present 
time. 

The North Pole was not always 
in this position and will not always 
continue to be there, for it slowly 
changes every year. Some 4000 
years ago the North Pole was 
situated near the star Thuban, 
which just now is not far from 
overhead. Thuban was then the 
Pole Star and was used to guide 
the navigators of those days. 

The star Polaris is in itself a 
wonderful solar system consisting 
possibly of three suns, a remark¬ 
able feature of the largest of them 
being the variability of the output 
of light and heat and the fre¬ 
quency with which the changes 
occur. About every four days the 
radiation increases from about 
565 times that of our Sun to about 
620 times. But as Polaris is 250 
light-years away or nearly 16 
million times farther from us than 
our Sun this terrific upheaval is 
scarcely noticeable. 

Flaming world 

.\nother and somewhat smaller 
radiant sun revolves like a planet 
round the great central sun at an 
average distance from it of about 
600 million miles, .completing its 
journey in about 29| years. The 
orbit of this flaming world re¬ 
volving round the central sun of 
Polaris is therefore singularly like 
that of Saturn which also takes 
29j- years to go round our Sun. 

There is another sun which 
appears to be a member of this 
Polaris group but if so it is much 
farther away and as yet there is 
no evidence of an orbit. 

“The other two bright stars of 
Ursa Minor, Beta and Gamma, 
are smaller and nearer* than 
Polaris. Beta is about 99 light- 
years distant and Gamma about 90 
light-years. ■ G.- F. M. 



mmWm 



Sherlock Holmes sent Dr. Watson to Dartmoor 
to report on the “spectral hound ’’that is said to 


have caused the death of Sir Charles Baskerville. 
Now Watson finds the lair of a mysterious man 


who haunts the moor at night—and finds, too, 
that this man has been spying on him. 



INSTALMENT II. Watson searched for His unknown enemy must soon return and 
any other messages left by the boy for Watson . settled down to wait. The sun was 
the mystery man, but" could find none, sinking and Watson braced himself to meet the 
Nor couid he find anything revealing coming darkness and perii. He quivered with 
what kind of a man it was who made apprehension at the thought of the dreaded inter- 
tl;l 5 lonely hut his lair. viev/ that every moment was bringing nearer. 


Then, some distance away, came the 
sharp noise of a boot striking a stone, 
and with tingling nerves he shrank 
back into the hut. The footsteps drew 
nearer, and a shadow fell across the 
opening of the hut. 


A voice said : “ It’s a lovely evening, my dear Watson. I really 
think you will be more comfortable outside than m.” Wat¬ 
son could hardly believe his ears. But there was no mistaking 
that cold ironical tone. The mysterious man on the moor 
was none other than Sherlock Holmes ! “ Come out,” said 

Holmes, " but please be careful with that revolver.” 


This pictens-vsrsion is bdns.given by permission of the Trustees of the Estate of Sir Arthur Conan Doyte^ and of the publishers. Messrs. John Murray 

How much has Holmes discovered about the Hound? See the next instalment 
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THE DAWW KIEElSmI 

by Monica Edwards | 

; H 

Adapted from the Children’s Film Foundation production | 


There has been sheep-stealing 
and sheep-worrying bn Romney 
Marsh, and Tom Roddy’s big 
sheepdog, Lion, has been caught 
threatening the flock. ' Killer-dogs 
are always shot, hut Mr. Hawkes,- 
the owner of the sheep^ decides 
not to bring any action against 
Lion until after the Southern 
Counties Sheepdog Trials. On the 
day df the Trials Mr. Hawkes’ 
own collie, Glen, is missing, just 
before he iroi diie to set out. 
Colin and 'Anna Hawkes are on 
his trail with a tracker-dog, Dinah, 
and Nancy, the dog’s owner. 

13. Glen takes a 
pi'isoner 

"^ANCY opened the gate and 
hurried through it just ahead 
of the ponies. Turning Cloudy, 
Colin shut the gate neatly and 
swung round to catch up. 

“It goes to Barnet’s Farm. As 
far as I know, Glen’s never been 
there. It doesn’t seem possible 
that he'd have anything to go 
there for—and now of all times.” 

“I’ve never been there, either,” 
Anna said, 

“Nor me.” Nancy had settled ' 
into a steady jog. 


“Jolly good thing- you’re in 
such good training,” Colin said to 
her. He was staring at the cart- 
track, looking for any kind of 
clue to the puzzle of what had 
attracted Glen, who had never 
before been known to leave his 
own lands. 

At the Sheepdog Trials a voice 
came through the loudspeaker 
announcing that Jack Hawkes’ 
Glen would now be appearing 
later in the afternoon, instead of 
immediately, as advertised. 

Under the solitary, oak tree Tom 
Hoddy listened with surging feel¬ 
ings. Young Joe looked up at his 
father, puzzled by the mixed ex¬ 
pressions on his face. 

“Dad! There isn’t any other 
dog as good as Lion, except Glen, 
is there?” 

Hoddy shook his head. 

“Then Dad—-if Glen doesn’t 
turn up—there isn’t anything to' 
stop Lion winning the Cup—is 
there?” 

“No, nothing!” The dealer's 
dark eyes glittered. Then sud¬ 


denly he snapped into his habitual 
poker expression. “You shut up,” 
he said abruptly. 

A young dog from Old Romney 
had just left the course and the 
Tannoy system began to crackle 
before an announcement from the 
Secretary. Under the oak tree 
Hoddy straightened himself, his 
heavy body and lined face tighten¬ 
ing as the leash tightened on 
Lion’s collar. The announcer’s 
voice suddenly came over. 

Lion is next 

“The last competitor was 
Number Seven, Mr. Tom Drover’s 
Spot.” There was a further 
crackle and then the amplified 
voice boomed on ; “The next dog 
is Number Eight, Mr. Tom 
Hoddy’s Lion, runner-up for the 
Cup last year.” 

There was a surge of comment 
among the crowd, and some scat¬ 
tered bursts of clapping, but Tom 
Hoddy scarcely heard. His face 
showed little of the tumult that 
was going on under the surface. 
Automatically, he walked to the 
flag with the big tawny dog at his 
heel. And from the rope young 
Joe watched him, staring until the' 



dryness of the wind hurt his eyes, 
and then suddenly they were full 
of mist and he rubbed them v.'ith 
savage fists. 

Out on the green Marsh, from 
which nbarly everyone else had 
gone to the Trials, the searchers 
were still looking for Glen. 
Travelling slowly along the narrow 
Marsh roads in the old' brake, 
Mr, Hawkes stopped from time to 
time and got out to gaze over 
the grazings and wiiislle the three 


notes that would ' always fetch 
Glen if he heard them and was 
able to come. 

In the full crisp glory of her 
new dress Cathy hunted the build¬ 
ings at Owlers Farm, though 
knowing that her father had 
searched every one within the 
hour. Only old Eli, knowing 
nothing, had set out with Shep to 
watch the last and main events 
of the Trials. 

Far out on the lonely track to- 

Continued on page . 



from 



You can own this wonderful Sheriff’s badge. 
Made of tough, silvered plastic, it looks just like the 
kind worn by real live sheriffs in Texas and all over 
the Wild West. 

Here’s all you have to do. Just print your name 
and full address clearly on the coupon below, cut it 


out, and send it, with a label from a Heinz Baked 
Beans can—any size—to the address given. 

Ask your mother to give you the Cowboy’s 
Breakfast—bacon and Heinz Baked Beans— 
tomorrow. Then you’ll be able to send for your ' 
Sheriff’s badge right away! 


To BOX NO. 5757, DEPT. SB, H. J. HEINZ COMPANY LTD., 
HARLESDEN, LONDON N.W.io. 

Please send me a free Sheriff's badge, I ettdese the label from a Heinz Baked 
Beans can. 

NAME...... 

(Block letters please) .. 

ADDRESS. 



In the West, the breakfast that’s enjoyed by every cowboy at home 
on the range is Baked Beans and bacon. You can have the Cowboy’s 
Breakfast too—with bacon and Heinz Baked Beans! 
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00 GAUGE TRACKSIDE SERIES CONSTRUCTION KITS 


Realistic Mode 
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OVER 80 MODELS 
INCLUDING SHIPS, 
CARS AND I/72nd 
SCALE AIRCRAFT 


SIGNAL 
GANTRY Ij- 


Trade enquiries only to : AIRFIX (WHOLESALERS) LTD., HALDANE PLACE, 
GARRATT LANE. LONDON. S.W.I8. 



133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

FREE! 

Just send us your 
name and address and 
g you will receive a 
wonderful packet of 
133 different stamp; 
also the famous Old 
^ Queen Victoria Stamp 
^ of Great Britain 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE to¬ 
gether with a selection of Approvals. 
Te/f your porents you are writing. Please 
enclose 3d. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 

(Dspt. A.56), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE. 

2^6 STAMP FREE ★ 

This King George VI stamp of Great 
Britain, to^^etlier with Royal Visit, 
Coronation and Silver Jubilee stamps is 

offered FREE to applicants for my Bargain 
Approvals and cnclosinj; 3d. for postage. 
riease tell yoitr 'parents bejore Teplying. 

S. V^. SALMON (Dept. C.39}, 

119 Beechcroft Road. IPSWICH 


FREE! 


Any one of the following with a 
request to see our bargain Approvals 
including many other Free Gifts. 

1. Over 100 diff. of the whole world 
with values to 5/*. 

2. 25 large attractive picture stamps 
of the British Empire. 

3. A ‘'Monster Bobsworth*’lucky 
dip packet. 

4. 25 large multicoloured picture 
stamps of Europe. 

5. 2/6, 5/- & 10/- Great Britain Q.E. 

6. 25 large attractive French picts. 

7. A rare Burma block of four cata¬ 
logued 10/-. 

8. The new complete ancient seals 
set of Israel face value 2/. 

Ask your Parents'* permission. 

ADVENTURES LTD. 

60 Cecil Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All DifferenEl 


12 Herm Island 

Trlangulars 2/- 


7 Brunei 
10 St. Lucia 
25 Iran. 

100 Hungary 
100 France 
100 Holland 
100 China 
2.5 Algeria 
10 Barbados 
10 Cyprus 
10 Hong Kong 


1/.1 

3/- 

1/3 

2 /- 

2 /- 

2 /- 

1/C 

1/3 

2 /- 

1/3 

1/r 


100 Gt. Britain 

(All Obsolete) 8/6 


50 

25 Finland 
10 Gold Coast 
50 N. Zealand 
50 India . 

5 Virgin Is. 

100 World 
100 Br. Empire 
10 Cape of 

Good Hope 2/- 
10 Trlangulars 1/6 


2/. 

1 /- 

1/3 

3/- 

1/3 

1/6 

2 /- 

3/6 


Orders under 5/* please add 3d. 
return postage. 

S-Page List of Albums. Sets. Packets, etc., 
included free wUU all orders. Lists of 
USED AUSTRALIAN or G.B. stamps sent 
on request. Gibbons’ Simplified Catalogue 
AVAILABLE FROM STOCK (21/-), 

J. A. L. FRANKS (Dept. C.N.). 

7 Allington St.. Victoria, London, S.W.l 


STAMPS 

CHEAP FOREIGN ISSUES 

Send postcard asking for -a selection of 
these low-priced stamps on Approval to: 

G. E. HEATHER, 
Morningside, Tenbury Wells, Worcs., 
Please tell your parents. 


BE SlJKE^=-=^-- 
to mention “CHILDREN’S 
NEWSPAPER ” when reply¬ 
ing to advertisements. 


I 



We offer you an ultra-rapid British- 
Made "Gratispool" film FREEI so 
that you may try the amazing 
Gratispool Developing and Printing 
Service. NO “CATCH." Send this 
advert, with name, address and 1/- 
to cover postage, packing and 
P.T. only (although film is free, 
Gratispool must pay P.T.) Film will 
be sent by return. These sizes only: 
620.120 & 127. Famous for 20 years. 

GRATISPOOL LTD. 

LtDept. C.N.IO). GLASGOW. C.1_ 
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THE WORLD OF STAMPS 


Two men who found 
300 million dollars 


Just a century ago, in the sum¬ 
mer of 1859, two Irish pros¬ 
pectors named Patrick McLaughlin 
and Peter O’Riley discovered a rich 
silver deposit on the slopes of 
Mount Davidson, in the State of 
Nevada. During the following 20 
years silver to the value of 300 
million dollars was mined there, 
and Nevada earned the nickname 
of “The Silver- State.” 

To mark the centenary of this 
event, the United States Post 
Office has issued a special stamp. . 
Based on an old print, its design 
show's the two lucky Irishmen with 



another prospector, Henry Com¬ 
stock, at the scene of their won¬ 
derful discovery. To give the 
appearance of silver colour, the 
stamp is printed in several shades 
of black on white paper. 

gOMU of the restrictions on travel 
within the Soviet Union have 
been relaxed during the last year 
or two, making it easier for tour¬ 
ists from Western countries to 
spend holidays there. Unfortun¬ 


ately, the distance between Britain 
and Russia makes the cost of such 
holidays very high. 

Nevertheless, a new series of 
Soviet stamps affords glimpses of 
the pleasures which aw'ait holiday¬ 
makers among the Russian moun¬ 
tains and forests. One stamp 
shows a young camper paddling 
down - stream 
in his canoe, 
on another a 
mount a ineer 
is scaling a 
preci p i t ou s 
rock, and a 
third shows 
hikers consult¬ 
ing their map. 

All printed 
in natural 
colours, these 
most attractive. 

Qpen-air scenes, this time in Boy 
Scout camps, are also pic¬ 
tured on five special stamps issued 
in July in the Republic of the 
Philippines. The stamps mark 
the Tenth World Jamboree held 
at Makiling National Park, in the 
Philippines, from July 17 to 26. 

The stamps show Boy Scouts 
flying model aeroplanes, cycling, 
practising archery, and cooking a 
meal over a camp fire. Each 
stamp was to be sold at a small 
premium above its face value for 
postage, and the extra money col¬ 



lected in this way given to the 
Jamboree funds. 

But these are not the first Scout 
issues made by the Philippines 
Post Office. In 1948 the Silver 
Jubilee of the Philippines Boy 
Scout Movement was celebrated 
by the issue of two stamps show¬ 
ing a cheerful Scout giving his 
salute. Another issue was made 
in 1954 to mark the first national 
Scout Jamboree. 


Pictured here is the special 
stamp which appeared in 
1957 in honour of Lord Baden- 
Powell,' on the occasion of the 
Girl Guides Pacific Camp at 
Quezon City, in the Philippirxs. 
The stamp shows a Girl Guide 
(or Girl Scout, as she is called in 



the Philippines and America) and 
the badge of her movement. This 
attractive stamp was printed in 
deep violet-blue and can still be 
bought for a few pence either per¬ 
forate or without perforations. 


C. W. Hill 


THE] PAWIV K1I.LF]R 


wards Barnet's Farm the tracker- 
dog Dinah was going fast, pulling 
hard into her harness. Nancy 
Dickson was very tired now and 
beginning to flag. She stumbled 
and Colin pulled up anxiously. 

“We could stop for a while; 
it’s jolly hard going for you.” 

Nancy shook her head and 
plodded on. 

“We just haven’t got the time.” 

“Where can Glen be going?” 
Anna was holding the reins 
loosely, staring around at the 
willows and the small dilapidated 
farmhouse beyond them. “We 
must have come miles. I don’t 
think he can ever have been this 
way before in his life.” 

“You know what I’ve been 
noticing?” Colin ‘suddenly said. 
“All the way along there've been 
tyre-marks—look—a car or a lorry 
or something.” 

Peering down, so that her 
saddle creaked with the uneven 
balance, Anna saw the faint marks 
between the track. 

“So there are!” 

Nancy was getting breathless 
and spoke in bursts. 

“They look . . . fairly fresh, 
too. Today’s, anyway, I should 
say . . Now I wonder what . . . 
that means?” 

Colin s'aid ; “Glen—and now 
Dinah—must’ve been going along 
exactly between the wheel-marks, 
except for when he kept sheering 
off the track altogether. Dinah’s 


done an awful lot of zig-zagging 
into ditches and bushes, but always 
coming back to the track.” 

“As if Glen had been looking 
for something,” Anna suggested. 

“Or hiding from someone,” said 
Colin. 

Nancy wrapped the tracking-line 
round her hand in a new place. 

“Til tell you one thing, the 
scent must be terrific here. 
Dinah’s nearly pulling the line 
out of my hands.” 

Suddenly Colin interrupted her ' 
in a kind of wildly excited whis¬ 
per. 

Fred Hsddy’s lurcher 

“Look! Oh, lookV’ He was 
pointing ahead, standing in his 
stirrups. “If that isn’t Fred 
Hoddy’s lurcher it must be its 
twin.” 

Everyone stared and Nancy 
stumbled again ; the track was too 
rough for her suddenly increased 
burst of speed while h'e'r eyes were 
on the dog by Barnet’s Willows. 
Very disconsolate it looked as it 
stood there, head down and tail 
between its legs. Then slowly 
coming into view behind the 
willows as the track swung out 
was a shcep-pen, with sheep 
clokly huddled together inside it. 
Dinah was straining madly at the 
tracking-line ^now, with Nancy 
sprinting gallantly behind. The 
ponies shot forward at the touch 
of their riders’ heels and Anna 


shouted to Colin; “It is, it is! 
It’s Hoddys’ lurcher.” 

There was a kind of grim pur¬ 
posefulness in Colin’s answer. 

“Whatever he’s there for, I bet 
you anything Glen’s there, too.” 

“If the lurcher’s - here, Fred 
Hoddy'il be-here. Colin—I wonder 
what for?” 

“Tve thought of that, too. He’s 
the one Eli said he least cared to 
trust.” 

Then Anna was suddenly shout¬ 
ing: “Look—there is Glen! 

Glen, boy—come here! Oh, Colin, 
we’ve found him! ” 

Nancy had pulled Dinah back 
for a moment, but the two child¬ 
ren galloped the ponies forward. 

The Hoddys’ lurcher skulked 
miserably aside as the ponies raced 
towards him, and there was Glen, 
in full view now, standing four¬ 
square and firm, his plumed tail 
stretched out straight behind him. 
He lifted an ear as Anna shouted 
but he did not move an inch from 
where he was standing. 

“D’you think he’sliurt?” Colin 
rushed his words together with 
anxiety. “Oh, he mustn’t be liurt, 
now we’ve found him.” 

Anna on Misty was half a length 
ahead. 

“Look! Thar's what made the 
wheel-tracks.” 

. “A . van!” .Colin brought 
Cloudy up level. “And look, 
there’s a man—on the ground.” 

To be continued 
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I PUZZLE PARAME | 


GUESS WHAT? 

J[ MAY adorn a lady’s head when 
fashioned to a comb. 

I can be seen on reptiles, where 
I form an oval dome. 

But you will see me mostly, during 
summer's sunny hours, 

A butterfly which flutters by or 
rests upon the flowers. 

Riddle-me-ree 

first is in minute but not in 
hour. 

My second’s in turret and also 
in tower. 

My third is in country but not 
in town. 

My fourth, is in circus and also 
in clown. 

My fifth is in couple but not in 
pair. 

My sixth is in Bruin and also in 
bear. 

My seventh’s in turkey but not 
in bird— ' 

My whole is a planet of which 
we’ve ail heard! 

KNOW YOUR HORSE 

T/ie following words are names 
of pans of a horse which are all 
close together, except one. Which? ' 
Pastern ; fetlock ; hock ; 
withers; cannon. 

Think of a number 

P[ow many counters are used by 
each player in Ludo? 

How many performers are there 
in a Septet? 

What number of complete words 
appear on a 3d. postage stamp? 

How many books make up the 
Old Testament? 


Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Peni- 
tent, 9 Greek name for Cupid, 
10 Measure. 11 Wounded by 
a bee ? 13 Charge or payment. 

15 Boy, 17 Coach, 20 Aircraft- 
man. 21 Pigs’ home. 22 Myself. 

24 Persian title. 26 Mislay, 
28 Singer. 29 Observed. 30 Topics. 
READING DOWN. 1 Ridge 
of rock near the surface of the sea. 
2 The Queen’s monogram. 3 
Problem. 4 Established. 5 Metal. 
6 Fishwith rod and line. 7 North 
Carolina. 8 Dull bang. 12 Single 
thing or person^ 14 To engrave. 

16 Weapons. 18 Pale. 19 Fabric. 
20 Requests. 23 Snake-like fish. 

25 Consumed. 27 Mineral. 

Ans)ver next week 
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Pick this flower 

LOVELY flower which appears 
In April, May or June. 
Musicians may vibrate its strings 
To play a mellow tune. 


FLAT TONES 

“ J)oesn’t the constant singing in 
the flat ne.xt door annoy 
you?” ’’Not so much as the 
constant flat in the singing.” 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

TJere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by Ihree ! 
answers pr comments you might make; but, in each case, only one i 
is correct and shows that you have understood the meaning of | 
the word in italics. To answer five or six correctly is very good; 1 
■ Answers are given at foot vj column _ 1 


. 1. That was the apex of my 
career. 

A—A cheap imitation. 

B—^Thc top. 

C—The final exit. 


4. This animal lias a keen 
olfactory sense. 

A—Sharp eyes. 

B—A smooth tongue. 

C—A keen nose. 


2. He had a lucrative liob'oy 
A—It earned him money. 

B—Ridiculously funny. 

C—Dramatically sensational. 

3. You arc presumptuous. 

A—Take too much for 

granted. 

B—Hold rcasohabic opinions. 
C—Concentrate on details. 


5. He cast many aspersions. 

A—Hopes for the future. 

B—Wistful sighs. 

C—Spiteful slanders. 

6. We all have our idio¬ 

syncrasies. 

A—Foolish moments. 

B—Personal peculiarities. 

C—Noble ambitions. 


Follow them to the coast 



FRUITFUL 

^SK a friend to solve this little 
problem. 

A man had six oranges in a 
bag, and he gave one to each of 
six boys ; at the finish one orange 
remained in the bag. How was 
this? 

The answer, of course, is that 
the sixth boy received his orange 
in the bag. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Guess what. Tortoiseshell. Riddle- 
me-ree. Mercury. Know your horse. 
Withers, the ridge between the 
shoulder blades. The others are parts 
of the leg. Tliink of a number. 4 ; 7 ; 
2 ; 39. Pick this flower. Viola. Follow 
them to the coast. .loan went to Mar¬ 
gate; Tom went to Torquay; Ann 
went to Deal ; and John \vent to 
Brighton. 

JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. B The apex is the highest point, 
the top or summit of anything. 
(From Latin apex, point.) 

2. A Lucrative means profitable. 
(From Latin lucrum, profit.) 

3. A Presumptuous means taking 
something for granted unwarrant¬ 
ably, showing over-confidence. 
(From Latin praesumptus, taken in 
advance or for granted.) 

4. C Olfactory means to do with the 
sense of smell. (From Latin 
olfactum, smelling.) 

5. C An aspersion is really a 
scattering of damaging remarks or 
reports about another person’s 
character. (From Latin aspersum, 
scattered.) 

6. B An idiosyncrasy is a personal 
characteristic, a mannerism special 
to an individual. (From Greek 
idiosugkrasia, individual tem- 

. perament.) 
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The cruiser that wasn't 
a nuisance 


“'Y^iiatever is the river coming 
to, these days! ” cried 
Winnie Water Vole, twitching her 
furry tail angrily. This was the 
third time today that the wash 
from a motor cruiser had flooded 
her home tunnel right up to her 
nursery. 

“Once we only had to worry 
about rats invading our tunnels. 
But now the river is dredged these 
big boats can come. And besides,’’, 
cried Winnie, “they moor along¬ 
side at night, and let their passen¬ 
gers loose to hunt the bankside 
with sticks and stones. Cruisers 
are a nuisance!” 

At sunset she said it again. For 
when she poked her blunt little 
nose out of her hole she saw a 
big blue cruiser moored nearby. 

She could hear supper being 
prepared on board, so. with the 
quietest of plops, she dropped 
into the water. Down to the bot¬ 
tom she dived for her own supper 
of lily roots. 

Quiet though she was. young 
Neil, sitting rat-spoHing on the 
deck-house roof with his caiupult. 
heard her. “Was that a Vole, or 


To school by tree 

J AM a Squirrel in the wood, 

1 go to school by tree, 

U really is the greatest fun. 

Oh, don’t you envy me? 

You have to go by road or bus. 
And stay upon the ground. 
While here among the leafy trees 
From branch to branch 1 bound. 

My school is in a hollow oak. 

And what d’you think we do? 
Wc count with nuts, and so we 
learn 

Arith.metic like you! 

In the wrong house 

He was showing friends round 
his hothouse, of which he 
was very proud, “This,” he .said, 
pointing to a plant, “belongs to 
the fuchsia family.” 

“Really?” said one of the 
friends. “I suppose you are 
minding it while they are away?” 


a Rat?” he asked himself, watch¬ 
ing the ripples. 

Down below, in some mysterious 
way, Winnie presently felt that 
someone was watching, 

“I’ll trick them!” she thought. 
And, biting through a. lily leaf 
stem, she came to the surface 
under its cover. 

Clever though she was, young 
Neil spotted this. - “It’s a Vole, 
bless her!” he cried. For he knew 
a lot about wild folk. 

It was while he watched the 
leaf .travelling towards her hole 
that he spotted the Rat. With 
scaley tail and pointed nose twitch¬ 
ing. the vile creature vras sniffing 
hungrily at Winnie’s home tunnel. 

“Wretch!” cried Neil, fitting a 
stone into his catapult. 

Zonk! It hit the Rat on the 
shoulder. With a splash it was 
swimming away for dear life, 
vowing never to return to that 
Stretch of river again. 

Jane Thosnicroft 


Goslings’ guaFd 



A champion Airedale, May- 
jack Briar, has made friends 
with some goslings at a Berk- 
rhire kennels. On cold days 
Mayjack is a nice hot dog. 



S REALvTteiRADlG 

QAA Without 'Phones 
*lnc. 'phones 31/- 

>5^-^REAL RADIO reception/ 

—NOT A. TOY! Earphones essential. Ideal 
for Bedrooms, Invalids, Private listening 
Radio-minded boys. etc. NO ELEC-’/ 
TRICITY, NO BATTERIES. Works any-/ 
where. 4" X2" X 4".-♦-2/-P./P. C.O.D. ex f 

NEW UaSTArciTAR 

IDEAL **llOCK m^tum 
LN' ROLL" In'll 
PARTIES, MW ■■ 

SKIFFLE Phis 3/6 

Real musical in- P.IPhg. 
strument, ideal 
for beginners—no music 
knowledge required. Strong, 
colourful styrene 23" x 8". 

FREE SELF-TUTOR teaches 
you to play in half an hour. 

Nylon strings. Non-slip pegs. 

Mellow tone. Super Elvis 
Presley Guitar, 79/11, plus 6/- carr. 



Send 3d. for illustrated Lists 

BRAND NEW waterproofed 

RIDGE TEHT 

for CYCLISTS, 
HIKERS, BEACH. 
GARDENS 
SLEEPS 
TWO PEOPLE 
JUNIOR 
Q A/Q Plus 2/6 
SENT AT ONCE' UT U carr. 

& ,5 weeks at 6/6 strong tent cloth. 

plus 2/6 carr. Complete with pegs. 
Two 3-piece poles in handy carrying 
bag. Lightweight. Simple to erect. 
Size 5' long. 4' wide, 3' high, 4" walls. 


SENIOR SIZE 42/6, plus 3/- 
6' X 4'6" X 3'9" high. 9" 



carr. 

walls. 


MONTROSE PRODUCTS (CNP.97). 
623/7 Holloway Road, London, N.19 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 3d. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 



Booklets: 

“Experiments” 

1/2 

“Formulae” 

1/2 

“Home 
Chemistry” 
fNewEd.) 2/10 
Post paid 


AMAZING NOVELTY 

SIX IVORY ELEPHANTS 
INSIDE A TINY BEAN 


ACTUAljm’’ 

SIZE 



•TOSIX IVORY 
ELEPHANTS 
mSlDE BEAN 


Incredible but true ! Inside the beautiful 
highly-polished little bean are six won¬ 
derfully-carved Ivory Elephants. 


3'- 


EACH, 

POST FREE 


D C O (Scientific Dept. C.N.) 
Dtul\ 60 HIGH STREET, 
Stoke Newington, London^ N.16 


(Money refunded if dissatisfied.) 

EASTERN IMPORTS (CN) 
HdRLEY, SURREY, ENGLAND 
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irs NOT ALL WORK 
THIS RAF STATION 



Qne of Germany’s biggest riding 

. clubs is on the R.A.F. Station 
at Gutersloh, northern Germany. 
Founded ten years ago, it now 
has ]8 horses and ten ponies. 
Half of its 120 members are 
Germans from the surrounding 
district. 

So popular has its annua! gym¬ 
khana become that its date is even 
shown on the national calendar of 
events. 

Some three years ago a few 
Dartmoor ponies were shipped 
from Britain—the first ever seen 
in Germany. Some of the ponies 
bred on the station are now 
becoming old enough to ride and 
it is hoped that other pony clubs 
will be formed. 

To overcome the shortage of 
trained grooms, the German 


Riding Master uses vacuum 
cleaner devices for the animals, 
thus needing only two grooms 
instead of perhaps five or six. 

They have also devised their 
own version of fox-hunting. Two 
members of t{ie club have brushes 
pinned to their shoulders and are 
chased round a tough, pre¬ 
arranged course. 

This R.A.F. Station also has its 
own golf course. It was laid out 
as a nine-hole course in 1957, but 
shortly afterwards it was dis¬ 
covered that moles had invaded 
the course. 

Their burrowing so undermined 
the course that three of the greens 
subsided and disappeared during a 
flood period. 

Now the course has been re¬ 
designed with six greens, players 
going round three times. 



Skimming on the water 

Jillian Morris wears a suit of foam rubber a quarter- 
of-an-inch thick, as she skims on water-skis on the 
surface of the Ruislip Lido in Middlesex. 


Tokyo will hold 
the 1064 
Olympics 

Although the Olympic Games 
will not be held in Rome 
until the late summer of next year, 
preparations are already in hand 
for the 1964 Games—to be held 
in Tokyo. 

Tokyo was to have been the 
scene of the 1940 Games, but the 
war caused their cancellation. 
Now the sports-loving people of 
Japan will receive the opportunity 
of staging the Games for the first 
time in Asia. It is already 
announced that the huge sports 
stadium in the city, with accom¬ 
modation for 70,000, is to be en¬ 
larged to hold 100,000. The main 
swimming pool, one of the finest 
in the world, is to be used only 
for training, and a splendid new 
pool with 20,000 capacity is to be 
built. Tokyo has already had one 
experience of staging a vast sport¬ 
ing occasion. Last year’the Asian 
Games were held there. 


SPORTS QUIZ 

1. Who is the v.'orId profes¬ 
sional road cycling champion? 

2. Who was the last English¬ 
woman to win the singles title at 
Wimbledon? 

3. What do the initials B.R.M. 
stand for? 

4. Where are the next world 
table tennis championships to be 
held? 

5. Which athlete has been nick¬ 
named “Old Monotonous”? 

6. Who is captain of the British 
Lions rugby team which has been 
touring Australia? 
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—SPORTING GALLERY - 

KEN BARRINGTON 

Now regarded as one of our best 
young batsmen, Ken Barrington 
joined the Surrey staff as long ago as 
1943, but had to wait five years to 
make his first appearance in the 
county eleven. 

Like Peter May and the Bedser 
twins, Ken is not a-"Surrey man at 


all ; this celebrated quartette comes 
from Reading, where Ken was born 
in 1930. In 1955 the cricket writers 
elected him “The Young Cricketer 
of the Year ” and it was in that year 
also that he played for England in 
two Tests against the South Africans. 
The following winter he toured 
Pakistan with the M.C.C. “ A ” team. 

Ken is known best as an aggressive 
right-hand batsman, but he is also 
that rarity in English cricket, a good 
leg-break bowler. And like nearly 
every Surrey player, he is excellent 
in the field. 


TOUGH WAY TO THE TOP 




JJeryl Noakes, 16-year-old free¬ 
style swimmer of Eltham, 
Kent, represented England in the 
Empire Games at Cardiff last year, 
but without success. Dissatisfied 
with her performances she decided 
to dedicate herself to improving 
her technique, under Reg Laxton, 
the famous coach. 

This meant dawn and evening 
training, and a very strict 
programme, but Beryl was willing 
to give up all her leisure in a 
determined effort to improve her 
times. 

It was hard and tiring work, but 
already this season she has 
reached near-record times for the 
110 yards freetstyle, and seems 
almost certain to be in Britain's 


Olympic Games team next 
summer. 

Another of Mr. Laxton's pupils 
is 16-year-old Beverley Tyrer. 
And it is possible that she trains 
loo hard. 

Last year Beverley won the 
junior back-stroke . title and 
showed every sign of developing 
into one of cur best swimmers. 
But this year her results have been 
disappointing. 

Mr. Laxton puts this down to 
too much attention to long and 
arduous training instead of 
developing the correct technique. 
But now that she is under his 
control he is convinced that by 
the end of the season Beverley 
Tyrer will have regained her old 
form. 



ROMANCE 


Ifs great to 

l)e young ! 


Higher and Higher—right to the sun—they’re dressed 
up for play time—having such fun ... 

There are six wonderful fun-tims 
gowns—just like Mummy’s—for 
dressing up—with exciting names 
like Palais de Danse and Sleeping 
Beauty. 


Ask your Toy Shop for an illustrated, leaflet 
or ask Daddy to write to y 

SEAMER PRODUCTS (SCULptorcraft) LTD. 
23-27 EASTBOURNE STREET, HULL 
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